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PREFACE 
By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 


The recent events in the Middle East and Eastern Europe have 
thrown into a vastly different context efforts at the control and reduc- 
tion of armaments. In Hungary we have seen a massacre of innocent 
people who desired freedom and sought to rid themselves of the yoke 
of oppression. In the Middle East we have seen nations use force 
in an attempt to solve complex international problems. In both 
cases, the use of force was shown to have distinct limitations. In 
one instance these limitations were largely moral, growing out of 
world opinion. In the other, they were largely practic val, growing out 
of the fact that force is not completely effective in the face of passive 
resistance such as a general strike. Attempts at arms control must 
now be evaluated to determine whether they apply to the present 
world situation. 

With respect to the situation in Europe, I believe Staff Study No. 

Disarmament and Security in Europe, will serve as a very useful 
guide. The study focuses on the past and present security systems 
developed in Europe. It gives us pertinent facts about the defense 
structure built by the members of the North Atlantic Tres aty Organi- 
zation as well as an accounting of the so-called security system of the 
Soviet bloc. The study gives much of the background necessary for 
determining the future role of NATO in the defense of Europe and 
the extent to which new proposals on disarmament and security in 
Europe are likely to be successful. 

In our continued review of the European situation, three questions 
must be kept in mind: First, to what extent can the nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization maintain a unified approach to 
the problems of Europe and to the problems in other parts of the 
world with which they are intimately involved? Second, can the 
reunification of Germany be brought to fruition and under what con- 
ditions? And third, what is the future relationship of nations of 
Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union and to the western democracies? 

Western proposals on European security and the control and 
reduction of armaments have always taken these three questions into 
account. New developments call for modified if not new approaches. 
Therefore, the question of the future of European security must be 
tackled with renewed vigor and understanding. 

When I speak of new or modified approaches to disarmament and 
security problems I am not referring here to total and comprehensive 
plans. I am thinking of specific proposals for Europe that could be 
a beginning in the endeavor to evolve a new Kuropean security 
system, based on a limitation of armaments and armed forces in the 
area. Such a beginning could help to reduce tensions between the 
western nations and the Soviet bloc. It could help set patterns 
which might be applied on a wider scale. 
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One proposal which ought to be explored more fully in future nego- 
tiations is that of creating a geographical zone in which military 
equipment and manpower would be kept at a prescribed limit. Such 
a zone would act as a buffer between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers. An inspection system should be instituted to insure that 
armaments and armed forces permitted within the zone would not be 
exceeded. The United States, Great Britain, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany have each discussed the possibility of a de- 
militarized zone in Europe. The U.S. S. R. has also made general 
statements about such a geographical zone. The negotiations among 
the major powers on this point, however, have not reached the stage 
of implementing the proposal. More detailed discussions on the 
establishment of a demilitarized zone should be undertaken. 

The study was prepared by Charles R. Gellner of the Foreign Affairs 
Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, under 
the direction of the subcommittee staff. It does not necessarily 
reflect the views of the subcommittee or of any of its members. 


DercEMBER 11, 1956. 














DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY IN EUROPE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Nations generally cannot be expected to reduce their armaments 
unless their security can be assured in other ways, or unless they 
believe that no serious threat to their security exists. In other words, 
disarmament depends upon security. Disagreement over whether 
disarmament depends on security or whether security depends on 
disarmament haunted the long debates on disarmament in Europe 
between the two world wars. Nevertheless, European states based 
their national policies during that period on the proposition that 
effective disarmament requires the existence of a substantial degree 
of security and that premise has underlain much of the disarmament 
negotiations since World War II. 

There is a difference, however, between Europe now and Europe in 
the interwar period. After the first global conflict had subsided, 
Europe, including the United Kingdom, was still the center of world 
power. Russia lay shattered by defeat and revolution, and the 
United States aspired to be independent of international entangle- 
ments. In many respects “European” and “world” problems of 
security and limitation of armaments tended to be synonymous. 

In the post-World War II era the center of power has divided and 
traveled in two directions—west to the United States and east to the 
Soviet Union. In terms of power alinement, Europe is now divided 
between an Eastern European Communist coalition led by Moscow, 
and the North Atlantic alliance in which the United States is the 
strongest partner. Moreover, the rise of many new states in Asia 
and the Pacific has further diffused world power. Security and 
disarmament questions are presently more truly of a global nature 
than they were 2 or 3 decades ago. In fact, the world has now grown 
so interdependent that any attempt to consider regional disarmament 
and security problems without also taking into account their global 
relationship would be a serious mistake. 

Within this broad framework, however, there are natural and 
logical subdivisions. Defense arrangements such as those in the 
North Atlantic area and the Western Hemisphere are reflections of 
the regional character of certain security problems. On the European 
Continent the problem of security is particularly acute because there 
the fate of one of the most highly developed and strategic areas on 
earth is being contested. 

This study concentrates on the alliances, the disarmament arrange- 
ments, actual or proposed, and similar devices through which the 
European quest for security has been carried on over the years. It 
shows the extent to which the security of the United States has become 
interlocked with Western Europe. The study also discusses the 
problem of the division of Germany and its relation to European 
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security and proposed disarmament plans. With the exception of 
Germany, the scope of the study does not include the various political 
problems which give rise to the need for armaments and which so 
drastically impede progress in their control and reduction. Nor does 
it encompass those negotiations for universal disarmament under the 
euspices of the United Nations, except for certain aspects that par- 
ticularly concern Europe. 


B. BACKGROUND 


Concert and alliance before World War I 

For a century before the First World War, wars in Europe were 
confined to two or only a few belligerents. There were no continent- 
wide conflagrations such as consumed Europe during the Napoleonic 
era or as was ignited in 1914. The causes of peace, as the causes of 
war, are diffic ult to analyze, but certainly key factors in stabilizing 
European tranquillity during the 19th century were, first, the Concert 
of Europe and then later, the system of balanced alliances. 

The Concert of Europe sprang from the peace settlement of 1815 
which followed the downfall of Napoleon. The continental powers 
of the time sought to arrange an “enforced peace’”’ with a “positive 
guaranty’? to suppress aggression backed up by an international 
army. But when Great Britain shied away from such a pledge, the 
powers then adopted the concept of ‘‘concert,’’ involving no commit- 
ments other than to consult on common action in case of a threat to 
the peace. 

In the latter part of the 19th century a system of alliances was 
created which overshadowed the concert system and dominated 
furope until the First World War. The alliance system was based 
on a principle almost directly contrary to that of the concert, namely, 
that opposed groups of states could strike an equilibrium in which all 
could find security and peace. Actually the equilibrium was extremely 
precarious as was proved in 1914. 

After World War I the approach to peace was reminiscent of 1815. 
Essentially the procedures of the League of Nations, like the earlier 
Concert of Europe, were consultative in nature, but more elaborate 
than those of its predecessor. The League members undertook to 
preserve each other’s territorial integrity and political independence 
against external aggression, and if any member should go to war 
without resorting to procedures specified in the covenant for peaceful 
settlement of controversies, certain economic sanctions were to be 
automatic. Military penalties were discretionary. 

In the covenant the League members recognized that the mainte- 
nance of peace also required— 

the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations. 


The League was to formulate plans for such reduction. No method of 
control by inspection was mentioned, but the members did promise— 


to interchange full and frank information as to the scale of 
their armaments, their military, naval, and air programs and 
the condition of such of their industries as are adaptable to 
warlike purposes. 
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German disarmament in the Versailles Treaty 

After the First World War, European security was sought not only 
through collective League action but also by restricting the military 
power of the enemy states. Severe limitations were placed on the 
military establishment of Germany, and restrictions were also pre- 
scribed for the armed forces of Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria in 
the treaties with those countries. 

The French were not content, however, to rely for their national 
safety solely upon these measures. In subsequent years, through 
alliances with countries surrounding Germany! and by reiterating 
within the League the need for putting “teeth” into collective security, 
they constantly sought to construct a more airtight defensive cordon 
around their neighbor across the Rhine. 


The Locarno spirit 


Following an unsuccessful attempt to tighten up the League 
machinery of collective security through the abortive Geneva Protocol 
of 1924, the Western European nations concentrated upon easing ten- 
sion in one of the most critical areas of Europe, the Franco-German 
frontier. In a group of pacts initialed at Locarno, Switzerland, on 
October 16, 1925,” they attempted to solve this question. The Locarno 
Pacts were greeted widely as the beginning of a reconciliation between 
France and Germany. By the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium pledged to regard their mutual frontiers 
and the demilitarized Rhineland as inviolable, and in no case to attack, 
invade, or resort to war against one another. All accepted a system of 
pacific settlement for dealing with disputes among themselves. Both 
Britain and Italy guaranteed these obligations and, in case of a viola- 
tion, the signatories were bound to come at once to the aid of the 
victim. The test of the aggressor was the refusal to submit to the 
peaceful settlement procedures.® 

The relief that accompanied the rapprochement between France and 
Germany and the admission of the latter into the League of Nations 
gave rise to what the publicists called the ‘Locarno spirit’? and 
inaugurated an era of good feeling in Western European relations. 
For a few years relative tranquillity and stability settled upon the 
continent, but the era was short-lived. 

A new threat to peace appeared after Hitler and the Nazis came to 
power in Germany in 1933. When Nazi Germany in 1936 repudiated 
the Locarno pledges, which had frozen the Versailles status quo, the 
guarantors did not back them up and Europe slipped steadily into 
the vortex of war. In the end the limited Locarno system of collective 
security proved no more efficacious than the general system of the 
League.* 

1A treaty of alliance, signed June 28, 1919, by which Britain and the United States were to give France 
armed assistance in case of an unprovoked attack by Germany was never ratified by the United States and 
never came into effect. Treaties of alliance or friendship were subsequently concluded by France with 
Belgium (1920), Poland (1921), Czechoslovakia (1924), Rumania (1926), and Yugoslavia (1927). 

2 The Locarno Pacts were formally signed in December, 1925. 

3 The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was also accompanied by four arbitration treaties between Germany 
on the one hand, and France, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia on the other. Separate treaties were 
signed at the same time by. France with Poland and Czechoslovakia pledging armed support against a 
German attack. All of the Locarno pacts were to come into force when Germany became a member of the 
League, which she did in September 1926. 


4 France attempted in 1934 to promote an ‘‘Eastern Locarno” but without success. One result of these 
efforts, however, was the conclusion of a Franco-Soviet alliance in 1935. 


84326—56——2 
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Disarmament between the wars 


The respite furnished by Locarno gave the European nations an 
opportunity to deal with the disarmament problem. Late in 1925 the 
League established a Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, composed of representatives of the great powers, including 
the United States, and later Germany and the Soviet Union. It took 
the Preparatory Commission 5 years to produce a Draft Disarmament 
Convention, and the conference itself eventually convened in Feb- 
ruary 1932. 

At the conference, Germany insisted upon equality of armaments 
and a lifting of the Versailles arms limitations. This claim to equality 
was eventually recognized in principle, but only after the Germans 
had threatened to abandon the conference. In January 1933, Adolf 
Hitler became Chancellor of Germany, and in October 1933, Germany 
withdrew from the Conference and the League of Nations. That was 
virtually the end of disarmament efforts in Europe, and within a year 
the rearmament race which was to culminate in World War II was 
underway. 


C. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN SECURITY SYSTEM SINCE 
WORLD WAR II 


European security as a regional problem 

In planning for the security of the postwar world the United States 
and other major members of the coalition warring against Germany, 
Italy, and Japan placed great stress on organizing the United Nations 
with primary responsibility for maintaining peace. In doing this, 
however, the drafters of the charter—most particularly the United 
States and other American countries—recognized in article 51 that 
member states have the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense against an armed attack, pending action by the Security 
Council to take measures to deal with such an attack. 

Even while these blueprints for the security of the world as a whole 
were being developed, however, leading European nations were taking 
additional steps to provide for the postwar security of the Continent. 
As early in the war as May 1942 Great Britain and the U.S. S. R. 
concluded a 20-year treaty of alliance which was directed against a 
recurrence of German aggression.’ Two years later the governments 
of liberated France and the U.S. S. R. signed a similar pact. Another 
2 years elapsed before common concern over the future of Europe 
induced France and Britain to sign _ their first formal peacetime 
alliance at Dunkirk on March 4, 1947.7. This treaty, although in its 
terminology directed at a recurrence o aggression by Germany, was 
concluded at a time when Soviet e xpansionist ambitions were becoming 
increasingly apparent. 

In addition to these bilateral pacts directed against Germany 
another important development fostered a regional orientation for 
postwar European security. The United Nations was not given 


5 The text is in United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee, North Atlantic Treaty: Documents 
* * * (8ist Cong., S. Doc. 48), 1949, pp. 194-106. Cited hereafter as S. Doc. 48. 

6 December 10, 1944. The text is in S. Doc. 48, pp. 106-108. At this time the drafts for the world security 
organization were reaching an advanced stage and Prime Minister Churchill explained to Marshal Stalin 
that ‘‘European arrangements for better comradeship”’ should be subordinate to the proposed world body. 
Message of November 25, 1944. Winston 8. Churchill, The Second World War: Triumph and Tragedy, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1953, p. 255). 

7 The text is in S. Doc. 48, pp. 58-60. 
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responsibility for the peace settlements with the former ine aggres- 
sors. As a result, a large area of Europe, including Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and Finland, was 
temporarily relegated beyond the pale of United Nations security 
action.” One of the purposes of this proviso in the charter was to 
spare the United Nations the immense burden of peacemaking at the 
very outset of its career. Involving as it did, however, the crucial 
question of Germany’s future, this proviso tended to clothe the prob- 
lem of safeguarding European security with a special regional 
character. 


The disarmament of Germany 


The policy of the victors after World War II contrasted markedly 
with that after the first world conflict. Germany survived the first 
war with its own central government, was subjected to only a partial 
and temporary oc cupation, and was permitted to possess limited arme »d 
forces. Punitive economic measures were relatively marginal. But 
in 1945 the defeat of Germany was total and the annihilation of its 
government left the victors in full control of the country. The 
Allies dismantled German heavy industry, divided the country into 
four zones of occupation, and disbanded the armed forces. In contrast 
with the settlement at Versailles there was no hint in 1945 that German 
disarmament was in any way a prelude to a wider limitation of arms. 

Demilitarization of Italy and the Axis satellites in Eastern Europe 
proceeded along more conventional lines.° The military clauses of 
the peace treaties with these countries concluded in 1947, although 
they contained various limitations, did allow national armies, navies, 
and air forces of a modest size." 


A new threat to security—the U.S. S. R. 


Following World War II the Soviet Union refused to treat Germany 
as an economic unit and dropped an “Iron Curtain’’ between its own 
and the Western Zones. Western-Russian negotiations on the future 
of Germany reached such an impasse at the London Conference of 
Foreign Ministers toward the close of 1947 that the Western delega- 
tions felt that agreement with the Soviet Union could be reached— 


only under conditions which would not only enslave the 


German people but would seriously retard the recovery of all 
Europe.” 


Meanwhile, in Eastern Europe, in violation of its pledges and of the 
sovereign rights of the peoples concerned, the Soviet Union was con- 
solidating its grip not only on the former Axis partners, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, but also on Poland, Yugoslavia, and Albania. 


8 Article 107 of the United Nations Charter provided: ‘‘Nothing in the present charter shall invalidate 
or preclude action, in relation to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory to the present charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the governments having 
responsibility for such action.” 

§ Article 107 of the United Nations Charter did not preclude the placing on the U. N. of peacemaking or 
other responsibilities regarding the Axis nations if the victor countries so agreed. However, with few 
exceptions, this has not been done. The United Nations has dealt with two questions arising from the fail- 
ure to conclude a peace treaty with Germany: the rights of the occupying powers in Berlin, and the request 
for a United Nations Commission to investigate whether conditions for a free election existed in Germany. 

10 It was influenced by the fact that three of them—Italy, Rumania, and Hungary—after their defeat 
joined in the war against Germany and were not considered to be a continuing threat to peace in the same 
sense as Germany. 

11 Excerpts from the treaties are given in United States Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, Disarmament and Security: A Collection of Documents, 1919-56. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956, pp. 462-478. ( lereafter cited as Collection of Documents. ) 
nie Ye — of State, The United States and Germany, 1945-55. Government Printing Office, 

ay » p. 18, 
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Democratic rights were squelched and puppet regimes were imposed. 
In most of these countries the Red army was used to enforce Com- 
munist domination. The military power of the Soviet Union, now 
stretching halfway across Europe, threatened the democratic nations 
of the west. 

Despite the growing tension between the Soviet Union and the 
western democracies, agreement was reached in 1947 on peace treaties 
for Italy, Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. However, 
these did not break the control of the three latter countries by the 
U.S. 5S. R. In Greece, Communist guerrilla pressure, sustained by 
the neighboring Soviet-dominated states, had become so menacing 
that the United States in March 1947 embarked upon a program of 
military and economic aid to that country and to Turkey which was 
also a target of Soviet threats. 

Three months later the United States offered the Marshall plan 
for economic rehabilitation to all Europe. It was accepted by the 
Western European nations but rejected and then denounced by the 
U.S. S. R. and its Communist subordinates in Eastern Europe. 

Soviet expansionism assumed a more ominous form in October 1947 
when Moscow announced that the Communist Parties of the Soviet 
Union, Eastern European countries, France, and Italy had formed a 
cooperative international organization, soon labeled the Cominform, 
which aimed at sabotaging the European recovery program and which 
denounced the United States “plan of world expansion.’”’ By this 
time the term “cold war’’ had become current to describe relations 
between the Western and Eastern European blocs. 

These moves by Moscow were a prelude. When the Soviet Union 
in 1948 took measures of a more forceful nature, its relations with the 
western nations took a critical turn. In February the Communist 
coup d’état in Prague profoundly shook the Western World. Then 
the Soviet Union tried to force the Western Powers out of Berlin by 
a blockade. By the time the blockade had been beaten by the airlift 
and the New York agreement of May 1949 lifting the blockade was 
concluded, the Western Powers had erected an alliance structure in 
defense against the new threat to their security. 


Western European reaction: the Brussels Alliance 


Under the terms of a pact signed at Brussels on March 17, 1948, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
bound themselves for 50 years to give the party attacked “all military 
and other aid and assistance in their power.’’ ® 

The conclusion of the security treaty at Brussels not only sanctioned 
the principle of pooled defense but it also reflected the shift in the 
estimate of the main aggressive threat to Europe. The Treaty of 
Dunkirk, concluded only a year before, was specifically aimed at 
Germany. But the Brussels Alliance was more broadly directed at 
any aggressor, obviously including the Soviet Union. 

The main impact of Western European Union (WEU), as the 
Brussels Alliance was called, was not so much in what it did but in 
what it led to. Along with the Rio Treaty for the defense of the 


13 This defensive clause, concluded within the framework of the United Nations Charter, was supple- 
mented by other provisions for economic, social, and cultural cooperation, To carry out the responsibilities 
of the alliance a Consultative Council, composed of the five foreign ministers and so organized as to function 
“continuously,” was established to confer on questions within the framework of the treaty. A joint mili- 
tary command was created with headquarters at Fontainebleau, France. The text of the treaty is given 
in the Collection of Documents, p. 481. 
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Western Hemisphere “ it broke ground for the construction of regional 
collective defense arrangements within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter. In utilizing article 51 of that instrument the 
Brussels pact was not only modeled on the Rio Treaty but it also 
helped set a pattern for the later North Atlantic Alliance. 


The ‘Vandenberg resolution” 

In May 1948 the Senate Foreign Relations Committee favorably 
reported the ‘Vandenberg resolution’? which recommended the 
development of regional and other collective defense arrangements 
under the United Nations Charter. In this connection the committee 
specifically mentioned the Brussels Treaty concluded only 2 months 
before. The resolution supported association of the United States 
with such collective arrangements ‘as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its national security,” 
and the Senate committee indicated that such association might 
involve a treaty commitment and also material aid.’® 

The Senate approved the Vandenberg resolution by a majority of 
64-4 on June 11, 1948. Negotiations ensued between the United 
States and the Brussels Pact powers, in which Canada joined, and they 
eventually culminated in the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty on 
April 4, 1949. 

The concept of the North Atlantic Treaty 

The North Atlantic Treaty opened a new era in western collabora- 
tion for security. For the first time in years of peace, North 
America—the United States and Canada—was linked in formal al- 
liance with most of the nations of Western Europe. Specifically, 
besides the five Brussels Pact powe's, these included Norway, Den- 
mark, Italy, Portugal, and Iceland.” In 1952 Greece and Turkey 
were added to the members of the Treaty. The hard historical logic 
of such a grouping was explained by M. Paul-Henri Spaak when he 
signed the treaty for Belgium. He declared: 


Twice within less than 25 years the democracies of West- 
x F v8 \ : ‘ 
ern Europe, the United States of America and Canada have 
faced terrible dangers. Twice the civilization they represent, 
their way of life and thought has been jeopardized. Twice it 
has required military miracles to save them * * * It would 
be unpardonable to ignore the repeated lessons of history. 


The treaty reflected the determination of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the defense of Western Europe. As the report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the North Atlantic Treaty stated: 

The security of the North Atlantic area is vital to the 
national security of the United States and of key importance 
to world peace and security. The peoples of the North 





14 The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance concluded by the American states on September 
2, 1947. The text is given in Collection of Documents, p. 649. 

18 Art. 51 of the United Nations Charter states in part: ‘‘Nothing in the present charter shal] impair the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security.” 

16 U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Reaffirming the Policy of the United States to Achieve 
International Peace and Security Through the United Nations and Indicating Certain Objectives to be 
Pursued. Report (to accompany S. Res. 239), S. Rept. 1361, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

17 Sweden and Switzerland did not join for reasons of neutrality; Germany, which later became a member, 
and Austria were still under occupation; and Franco Spain represented a special political problem. 

18 Quoted in Atlantic Alliance: NATO’s Role in the Free World. London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1952, p. 32. 
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Atlantic area are linked together not only by the interdepend- 
ence of their security but by a common heritage and civ- 
ilization and devotion to their free institutions, based upon 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule 
of law. It is this common heritage and civilization and these 
free institutions which the signatories are determined to 
defend.’® 


The treaty named no specific foe and officially it was maintained 
that the pact was directed against no state or group of states but only 
against “‘aggression.’”’ This formula expressed the strictly defensive 
purposes of the alliance and corresponded to its status as a collective 
defense grouping under article 51 of the United Nations Charter.” 

The core of the treaty is article 5. Under it the parties agree that 
“an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them all.” If such an 
attack occurs, each party is to assist the victim “by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area.” 

To assure that the pledge of article 5 would have military force 
behind it, article 3 provided that the parties would undertake ‘‘con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid’’ in order to “maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” This article echoed the Vandenberg resolution. The day 
after the treaty was signed requests for military assistance from the 
United States were made by some of the European states and in the 
fall of 1949 the Mutual Defense Assistance Act became law, 2 weeks 
after the President had announced the first atomic explosion in the 
U.5.5S. R. 


NATO rearms: Korea and after 


In mid-1950, when the North Korean Communists rolled south 
over the 38th parallel, the European military imbalance was heavily 
one-sided. NATO had only about 14 divisions” on the Continent 
and less than 1,000 aircraft were available to back them up. The 
U. 5. S. R., on the other hand, had about 25 divisions in Eastern 
{urope alone, with about 6,000 aircraft available for immediate at- 
tack, and all under unified command.” 

The assault in Korea electrified NATO for it displayed Soviet 
intentions in a new light. The NATO powers plunged into an intense 
program of rearmament and decided that Western Germany should 
contribute militarily to Western defense. The rearmament efforts of 
the Western European countries during the years since 1950 is re- 
flected in the rise in their defense budgets as depicted in the following 
table. It shows that the defense spending of the European members 

19 Collection of Documents, pp. 875-876. 

2 Art. 7 of the treaty preserved the rights and obligations of the parties under the United Nations Charter 
and acknowledged the primary responsibility of the United Nations Security Council for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. In art. 5 it invoked the authority of art. 51 of the charter regarding the 
right of individual and collective self-defense and provided that defensive measures under the pact should 
be reported to the Security Council and be terminated when the latter had taken the measures necessary 
to restore international peace and security. 

2t Defined in art. 6. 

22 In comparing Communist and Western divisions, it should be kept in mind that a division of the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European states comprises 13,000 to 15,000 men, whereas the United States, for 
example, maintains an infantry division of approximately 17,000 men. Divisions in Western European 


armies vary in size, but often run somewhat smaller than United States divisions. 
% Lord Ismay, NATO: The First Five Years, 1949-54, p. 29. 
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of NATO"more than doubled from 1949 ($6.3 billion) to 1953 ($12.8 
billion) and then slightly declined. 


Defense expenditures and gross national product of the United States and European 
members of NATO! 




















| European NATO United States 
' | i 
Calendar year Defense GNP Defense | Defense GNP | Defense 
expenditure (United expenditure | expenditure | (United expenditure 
(United | States as percent (United | States | as percent 
States | dollars) of GNP States | dollars) of GNP 
dollars) | dollars) | 
Dg 
Billions Billions | Billions | Billions 
PIs cenddots 6.3 112, 2 5.6 13. 6 | 257.3 1.3 
Wiicacnwetagued 6.7 123.7 5.4 14. 6 | 285. 1 5.1 
ee ititstddddco’ 9.3 145. 3 6.4 33. 4 328. 2 10, 2 
fee. os .45+2 12.5 161. 0 | 7.7 47.9 345. 2 | 13.9 
Wich ctesewsebd 12. 8 | 170.7 | 7.5 49. 6 | 364. 5 13. 6 
ee oe, 12. 3 | 181.9 6.8 | 42.9 | 360. 5 11.9 
ese. 11.9 | 198. 0 6.0 | 40. 5 | 387. 2 10. 5 














1 Figures include Greece, Turkey, and Western Germany. Data furnished by Internationa] Cooperation 
Administration. 


During the same period the United States stepped up its military 
aid to Western European countries. Some $14 billion in military 
assistance has been programed by the United States for the NATO 
area since 1949, 

The armed forces buildup continued until by 1952 NATO had 20 
or more equipped and combat-ready divisions in Europe, of which 5 
were from the United States.” 


Unified command and strategy: The formation of SHAPE 

To provide the machinery for integrating the expanding armies, air 
and naval forces in the Western European theater so that they could 
be trained and deployed in the most efficient manner, the NATO 
countries in 1950 decided to constitute a supreme military command 
in Europe. This was the beginning of an elaborate allied command 
structure which eventually comprised three top commands, with 
jurisdiction over forces in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and in 
Europe from Norway to Turkey. The Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, who up to the present has been an American officer, has 
responsibility for the proper organization, training, and equipment 
of the NATO forces assigned to him. In cooperation with national 
authorities he determines how they should be deployed and establishes 
priorities of mobilization. He must prepare war plans and in war 
would command military operations. Recently he has been given 
additional authority in connection with enforcing levels of armaments 
in Western Europe and in deployment of forces.” 


Arms for Germans: The end of demilitarization 


In the fall of 1950 the NATO powers reversed the policy of demili- 
tarization of Germany, a striking indicator of how the security situa- 
tion of Europe had been transformed in only 5 years. 





% Information furnished by the Department of Defense. The period covered is fiscal 1950 through fiscal 
1956 (July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1957). 

% Five divisions, plus other units. Many commentators at this period frequently referred to the “‘equiv- 
alent of six’? United States divisions in Europe. NAT0O’s goal of 25 combat-ready divisions for the end 
of 1952 was officially announced as “‘in large part’’ met. 

% See below, p. 12. 
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The appearance of the Soviet Union as the chief threat to European 
peace, however, did not blind NATO leaders to the risks in German 
rearmament. From the time the question of reviving German military 
forces was first broached there was a clear recognition that a balance 
had to be struck between the advantages and the risks. The problem 
was to find a working political formula that allowed a substantial 
German contribution to Western defense but which at the same time 
safeguarded all against the militarism that three times in three- 
quarters of a century had seared Western Europe with war. It took 
4 years to find such a formula. 


The EDC: Its birth and death 

The French came forward with the proposal for a European army, 
or more formally, the European Defense Community (EDC). The 
French plan * called for a European defense organization integrated 
on both the civil and military levels. The French made it clear that 
this was the only form—or one similar to it—in which they would 
accept German rearmament.”§ 

When the treaty to establish the EDC was signed at Paris on 
May 27, 1952, six nations had indicated a willingness to join: France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. If it 
had gone into effect, the 50-year EDC Treaty would have established 
a supranational defense organization with common institutions, 
forces, and budget.” It was largely because of these supranational 
features that Great Britain and certain other West European govern- 
ments declined membership in the proposed defense community, and 
their refusal to join handicapped efforts to obtain the necessary parlia- 
mentary approval for the treaty in the six signatory nations. For 
over 2 years statesmen negotiated in an effort to win parliamentary 
ratification of the pact, but to no avail. 

The crucial country was France. The doubt, criticism, and distrust 
of the EDC voiced in the French press and National Assembly showed 
that, although certain leaders of the French Government were con- 
verted to EDC, much of France at the grassroots was not. By the 
summer of 1954 all of the signatories had ratified the EDC except 
France and Italy, and it was clear that the latter would probably do 
so. On August 30, the French Assembly voted it down. 


Rearmament in Western European Union and NATO 


With the collapse of the EDC Treaty and related agreements, the 
6 EDC nations and Great Britain plunged into a round of negotia- 
tions, in which the United States and Canada also participated, 
and in less than 2 months came up with a substitute that accorded 
virtual sovereignty to West Germany and provided for the alliance 
of that country with the Western nations and its rearmament under 
international control. By the terms of agreement concluded at con- 
ferences in London and Paris in September and October 1954, it was 


27 Announced to the French National Assembly by Premier Rene Pleven on October 24, 1950, and often 
referred to as the ‘‘Pleven Plan.’’ 

28 Western Cooperation: A Reference Handbook. British Information Service, 1953, p. 50. 

22 On the day prior to the conclusion of the EDC Treaty Western Germany and the three western 
occupying powers had signed a convention at Bonn redefining their relations. In effect it recognized the 
Federal Republic as an independent state subject only to the reservation of certain extraordinary powers to 
the former occupants, arising mainly from the continued division of Germany and the faet a peace settle- 
ment for all of Germany had not been reached. The occupation regime was terminated and controls, 
including those over industry and armaments, were lifted. Such controls as were henceforward to be 
exercised over German arms were those of EDC. Validation of the Bonn Convention was made contingent 
upon EDC’s going into effect. 
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agreed to admit the German Federal Republic to NATO and to an 
expanded and revived Brussels Treaty.” 

One of the great advantages of the Brussels Treaty, particularly in 
the eyes of the French, was that it associated Great Britain with 
Western defenses in a way which EDC did not. It is true that the 
Western European Union, as the arrangement under the revivified 
Brussels Pact was called, did not furnish controls over each par- 
ticipant’s armed forces as tight as those under EDC, but it did carry 
an automatic pledge of mutual assistance and it called for a vehicle 
of international control for the participants’ armed forces and arma- 
ments, including those of Western Germany. 

The agreements fixed certain maximum armed forces which each 
country should assign to the NATO Supreme Commander Europe 
and which would not be exceeded except with the unanimous approval 
of the seven signatories. In this connection the United Kingdom 
specifically promised to maintain on the European mainland the four 
divisions and tactical air force (or its equivalent) then assigned. 
This promise, plus an indication from the United States that it would 
renew its pledge to keep in Western Europe such troops as were 
necessary “to contribute its fair share * * * for the joint defense 
of the North Atlantic area * * *,”* had had an influential effect 
in swinging French support to the agreements. Such a pledge was 
subsequently made by the United States President in March 1955. 

An agency for the control of armaments was also to be set up within 
the framework of Western European Union to see that agreed levels 
of arms for each of the members would not be exceeded and that for- 
bidden weapons would not be manufactured. This last responsibility 
was to apply to Western Germany which had committed itself not to 
manufacture on its territory any atomic, biological or chemical weap- 
ons, and, under certain conditions, not to fabricate certain other major 
arms.” To do this the agency would be empowered to scrutinize 
statistical and budgetary information supplied by the WEU parties 
and also by NATO, and to undertake test checks, visits, and inspec- 
tions. The latter would be confined to the mainland of Europe and 
would be conducted at regular intervals. Serious infractions would 
be dealt with by the Council of WEU according to a procedure to be 
established.* 

Finally, the Chancellor of the Federal Republic in West Germany 
solemnly declared that that country would never have recourse to 
force to achieve the reunification of Germany or to modify the existing 
boundaries of the Federal Republic. The United States, Great Britain, 
and France in turn announced that if any government resorted to force, 
and thus threatened the “integrity and unity of the Atlantic alliance 
or its defensive purposes,” it would forfeit its rights to the guaranty 
and assistance provided for in the North Atlantic Treaty. These 
declarations were designed to calm fears that Western Germany might 
involve NATO in a war over Eastern Germany or the “lost’? German 
~® Under the old 1952 arrangements Western Germany had not been admitted to NATO, but by a special 
protocol to that treaty did Fave the benefit of the defense guaranties of its fifth article. Article 5 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty provided that in the event of armed attack, each signatory would assist the party 
so attacked by taking individually and in concert “‘such action as it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area.’””, Through another protocol 
the Federal Republic gave a reciprocal commitment to the members of NATO. 

3! Department of State Bulletin, March 21, 1955, pp. 464-465. 


8? Long-range and guided missiles, certain types of mines, large warships, and strategic bombers. 
83 Collection of Documents, pp. 513-518, 
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territories to the east. As a further safeguard, the Supreme Com- 
mander was also endowed with responsibilities for inspection of forces, 
and his authority was strengthened so that no redeployment of forces 
(including the planned German forces) under his command could be 
made without his consent. 


The Communist defense coalition 

The Soviet Union condemned the western treaties as ‘‘militaristic 
groupings” that would lead to international strife and engaged in 
intense propaganda and numerous maneuvers to prevent their con- 
clusion. However, even before the North Atlantic Treaty was signed 
Moscow had blanketed Communist Eastern Europe with a maze of 
bilateral alliances that in effect amounted to a multilateral defense 
system under its own rigid centralized political supervision. This net- 
work of bilateral alliances stretched in the first instance between the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, and then branched out to link the satellite 
governments with each other.** 

During the years it was attempting to block various western defense 
pacts, the Soviet Union had refrained from formally converting its own 
defense network into a single overall multilateral treaty. However, 
the continued failure of Soviet attempts to frustrate the defense plans 
of NATO gave rise to a new maneuver to destroy the western defense 
alliance. This maneuver was to devise an organization apparently 
similar to NATO which would not substantially alter the military 
structure of Eastern Europe but could be offered in trade for NATO. 
Within a week after the Paris agreements on controlled rearmament 
of Western Germany came into effect on May 5, 1955, the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Eastern Germany dispatched representatives to Warsaw, 
where they signed a 20-year pact of mutual military assistance and 
created a unified military command under close Soviet control. The 
armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty Organization were placed under 
the command of a Soviet marshal, and the ministers of defense and 
military leaders of the other member countries were to act as his 
deputies. The recent anti-Soviet demonstrations in Poland and 
Hungary and the changes in the governments in these two countries 
appear to have greatly shaken the internal cohesion and military 
effectiveness of the Warsaw alliance. However, the repression of the 
rebellion in Hungary also served to emphasize the ruthless domination 
of the Soviet Union over the Eastern European countries. 


States unallied with NATO or Warsaw Pact 


Not all European states have allied themselves with either NATO 
or the Warsaw Pact—the western and eastern defense systems. Sev- 
eral nations have elected to maintain a more independent position, al- 
though the type of neutrality and degree of armaments of these states 
vary. They include Finland and Sweden in the Scandinavian 


% Further details on the Communist-alliance net are given in Collection of Documents, pp. 551-554. 

85 The Warsaw meeting was held May 11-13, 1955. Article 4 of the Warsaw Pact, the key military article, 
was very similar to article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty. The Warsaw clause read: ‘In the event of an 
armed attack in paroes on one or several states that are signatories of the treaty by any state or groups of 
states, each party to this treaty shall, in the exercise of the right to individual or collective self-defense in 
accordance with article 51 of the U. N. Charter, render the state or states so attacked immediate assistance, 
individually and in agreement with other states that are parties to this treaty, by all the means it may 
consider necessary, including the use of armed force * * *.’”’ The complete text of the Warsaw Treaty is 
given in Collection of Documents, p. 551. East German armed forces were not incorporated into the unified 
military structure until after a national people’s army was formally created in January 1956. 
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Peninsula, Switzerland and Austria in central Europe, Yugoslavia in 
the south, and Spain in the Iberian Peninsula.**® 

Switzerland, traditionally and voluntarily neutral for more than a 
century, maintains for its defense a national militia in which service is 
universal and compulsory. It has refused to join the United Nations 
on the grounds that compliance with the charter provisions might 
endanger its neutrality. 

After a state peace treaty was signed with Austria in May 1955,’ 
Austria declared its perpetual neutrality, which it pledged itself to 
defend with all means at its disposal.** According to the treaty of 
1955, Austria is not permitted to “possess, construct, or experiment 
with” atomic weapons and other specified types of weapons. How- 
ever, it is planning to build up a defense force. 

Finland, since the end of the war, has often been considered neutral 
even though it has a treaty with the Soviet Union to consult with that 
country in the event of an attack upon Finland. It has limits set 
on its armed forces by the peace treaty following World War IT. 

In contrast to these three states, Sweden, Yugoslavia, and Spain 
maintain comparatively large well-equipped armed forces. Although 
Sweden has refused to join NATO, it does participate in a Scandi- 
navian defense pact with the two NATO members, Norway and 
Denmark. Similarly, Yugoslavia signed a Treaty of Friendship and 
Collaboration (the Balkan Pact) with two other NATO countries, 
Greece and Turkey, and Yugoslavia has received military assistance 
from Western nations. However, Yugoslavia, with a Communist 
government, was once a member of the Soviet bloc and, although 
bitterness existed for several years after Yugoslavia’s break with the 
Cominform, recently attempts have been made by the Soviet Union 
to improve relations. Spain has a treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression with Portugal and it also has an agreement with the United 
States which grants the latter authority to build military bases on 
Spanish soil. 

D. REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES 


Armed forces in Europe 

NATO’s military capacity today contrasts with the days before 
Korea when, as a high Western officer was reported as saying, “‘all 
the Russians needed to march to the English Channel was boots.” 
Under the Paris agreements of 1954, Western European Union 
established a maximum level of about 45 active divisions of ground 
forces for its members on the Continent, including 12 still nonexistent 
German divisions. Added to this are 5 American divisions in 
Western Germany, making a total of about 50 divisions. 

Actually, however, NATO forces on the Continent are well below 
the maximum. Mainly because of cutbacks and the drainage of cer- 
tain NATO troops to other areas, the NATO command had available 
at the end of 1955, according to one report,** no more than 16 divisions 
between the Baltic and the Alps and barely 10 more that could be in 
the front line quickly in the event of an emergency. Moreover, 
representing as they did a number of countries, the military quality 
of these divisions was variable. In potential opposition to these 


36 The Republic of Ireland is also unallied. 
37 Collection of Documents, p. 525, 

38 Tbid., p. 529. 

39 Newsweek, December 26, 1955, p. 26. 
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forces were 175 Soviet divisions, although presumably not all of 
these were deployed for use in Europe nor were they all up to full 
combat strength. To this must be added 75 satellite divisions,” but 
in view of the recent anti-Soviet outbreaks in Eastern Europe many 
observers believe their military value to the U.S. S. R. is limited and 
in a war against the West might even be a liability. But for the 
present they are still under Soviet command through the Warsaw 
Pact. Recently, the Soviet Union announced a plan to cut its 
armed forces by 1,200,000 men in addition to the reduction of 640,000 
it claims to have carried out in 1955.*' This was to include the dis- 
banding of 60 army divisions, bringing the Soviet Union down to 
115 divisions. The satellite countries have also announced cuts in 
their forces. However, NATO planners estimate that even if the 
reductions were carried out, it would leave the Soviet capabilities 
substantially unchanged.” As far as manpower goes, however, the 
cut, if carried out, would reduce the disparity between NATO and 
Communist forces. The ultimate effect of the recent crisis in the 
East European captive countries upon the future deployment of Red 
Army troops or upon announced plans to reduce Soviet forces is not 
yet clear, but, at least for the present the concentration of Red Army 
soldiers in Eastern Europe appears to have mounted. 

At about the same time that the Soviet Union announced its plans 
for reduction, there was a redirection of efforts on the part of the 
NATO countries. The French sent hundreds of thousands of troops 
to North Africa, and other Western European countries felt that 
they could plan to cut back, or at least not increase, their con- 
scription periods and ready forces. Great Britain, for instance, 
announced a schedule of armed force reductions, and in October 1956 
there were indications that West Germany’s defense buildup would 
not only be slowed down but that it would be directed at least tem- 
porarily toward a goal considerably smaller (some reports said 300,000) 
than that planned by NATO (500,000). In the United States press 
reports that American military manpower might be reduced stimu- 
lated speculation that some American troops in Western Europe 
might be withdrawn. However, official United States reports to 
NATO on its troop quotas for the coming year revealed no cutback 
in Western Europe.* Since the Soviet Union’s forceful repression 
of the Hungarian rebellion and its resort to threats of force in the 
Middle East crisis, there has been speculation that NATO’s efforts 
will be reinvigorated. 

Numerically, NATO forces available in Europe remain lower than 
those of the Communist East. NATO strategists, however, are 
seeking to counterbalance the Soviet manpower superiority by 
capitalizing on the modern military weapons—atomic arms adapted 
for battlefield use, rocket-propelled missiles, pilotiess aircraft, and 
similar devices. The validity of this approach would seem to depend 
upon the maintenance of technological superiority by the western 
nations. But apparently the Soviet Union too.has made rapid strides 

Testimony of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander Europe, May 31, 1956. U.S. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings on the Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1957, 
Pt New York Times, May 15, 1956, p. 8. 

4 Testimony of General Gruenther, op. cit., p. 1021. 


*] New York Times, October 17, 1956, pp. 1 and 6; October 18, 1956, pp. 8 and 32, 
41 Department of State Bulletin, August 13, 1956, p. 263. 
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*, 


in developing the new weapons and, according to some observers, 
might even have surpassed the United States in some respects." 

The effect of counting on nuclear weapons has already been reflected 
in revision of force levels. According to one military analyst:* 


When General Eisenhower assumed command of the 
NATO forces in 1952 [sic] the force levels were based on the 
requirements of conventional war and on the assumption of 
atomic scarcity. Fifty active divisions and fifty divisions 
available after 30 days were considered a minimum. 

In 1954, when it was realized that atomic plenty was in 
sight, force levels were revised on the basis of the great 
assistance that atomic weapons could bring to the defense. 
Ground force levels were reduced by one-third and a forward 
strategy of defending all of Germany and Denmark was 
adopted. 


There is the question, however, as to the degree to which atomic 
weapons can or should substitute for armed manpower. One analyst 
argues that, because of the need of covering the entire front and the 
various alternative routes of attack, nuclear reequipment of NATO’s 
battalions would not necessarily reduce the number of ground troops 
that must be mustered in order effectively to repulse a Communist 
offensive.” Moreover, published accounts indicate that conversion 
of NATO’s forces to atomic armaments organization is not yet com- 
plete. Finally, there is the unknown element of the degree to which 
nuclear weapons would be used in an outbreak of hostilities. The 
less they are used, the more important manpower becomes. 


Proposals for reduction of armed forces and armaments 


The levels of the present military forces and armaments possessed 
by the NATO nations and the Communist countries in Europe 
would be affected by the disarmament proposals advanced by the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union. The United States position 
is that in disarmament efforts levels of armaments are much more 
important than levels of manpower, since the effectiveness of troops 
depends in large part on the weapons with which they are equipped. 
However, the measurement and comparison of armaments for reduc- 
tion purposes would be extremely difficult, even if the necessary 
information on armaments were available. Therefore, in the pro- 
posals of both sides military manpower would be established as the 
gage for measuring the levels to which conventional armaments should 
be reduced. Both sides follow a common pattern in proposing a 
uniform top level of manpower for the United States, U.S.S. R., and 
China, a second and lower level of manpower for Great Britain and 
France, and a third still lower level for all other nations. Under the 
western plan, the level of manpower allowed for each country would 
serve as a “basis for measurement” for conventional armaments. 
The same is true under the Soviet proposal, which advocates that 
conventional armaments be reduced “‘on a scale corresponding to the 


45 See, e. g., U. S. Senate Committee on the Armed Services, Subcommittee on the Air Force. Study 
of Airpower, hearings. * * * a, Government Printing Office, 1956, pp. 769-770. 

# Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, Washington Post, July 15, 1956. 

47 Roger Hilsman, Strategic Doctrines for Nuclear War, in William W. Kaufmann, editor, Military Policy 
and National Security, Princeton University Press, 1956, pp. 72-74. 
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levels’ set for the armed forces.“ Detailed discussion of the reduc- 
tion of specific armaments, such as planes, ships, and ammunition 
apparently has not yet taken place. 

The United States has advanced as illustrative figures for military 
manpower levels during a first stage of disarmament 2,500,000 men 
each for the United States, U. S. S. R. and China, 750,000 each for 
Great Britsin and Fraace, and a maximum of 500,000 for all other 
countries. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has suggested 
1,500,000 for the first 3 powers, 650,000 for Britain and France, and 
between 150,000 and 200,000 for other countries. Recently Moscow 
has proposed that as a “first step” toward the ultimate manpower 
levels, ceilings of 2,500,000 and 750,000 for the five major powers 
be adopted “during ‘the first year,” # i 


Effect of proposed manpower and conventional armaments cuts 


The numerical effect of the Western and Soviet suggestions for 
manpower and arms cuts upon existing military establishments of the 
European countries is shown in the following table, based on estimates 
of armed forces given in various published sources. Many other 
factors, such as the Soviet Union’s favorable geographic position in 
relation to many of the areas of tension and the initiative it would 
have as the aggressor in any conflict, should be taken into account 
in assessing the effect of the proposals on NATO and the Soviet Union, 

In summary, under the Soviet proposal the United States, France, 
Italy, Turkey, and the United Kingdom would ultimately be required 
to cut their armed forces in varying degrees, and Western German 
would not be permitted to build its forces to planned levels. Althoug 
information on the size of Communist forces is quite uncertain, ac- 
cording to the estimates below the Communist states too would have 
to make cuts. Already several (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania) have announced cuts ‘which, if carried out, would put 
them very near the permitted levels. However, the Soviet Union and 
Poland would have to make further cuts even if their announced 
reductions were carried out. Spain and Yugoslavia also are substan- 
tially over the Soviet-proposed maximum. 

The levels advanced by the United States appear to be negotiable, 
and are supposed to be applicable only during a first stage, with further 
reductions taking place only as parallel progress is made in the solution 
of important political issues. ‘They would require much less cutting 
of armed forces all around—200,000 to 400,000 for the United States 
and the Soviet Union, insignificant amounts for France and the 
United Kingdom, and a more substantial reduction for Poland and 
Yugoslavia. Spain, Italy, and Turkey would not be affected and the 
Federal Republic of Germany could continue to have a goal of 500,000 
men, or less, under arms.” 












48 United Nations Disarmament Commission, Third Report of the Subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission (DC/83, May 4, 1956), annexes 5 and 6 

4@ New York Times, November 18, 1956: 33. 

8 In 1952, the Unite d Sts ates, France, and the United Kingdom offered a figure of 1, 500 ,000 for the armed 
forces of the United States, the Soviet Union, and China. The proposal, however, ‘‘was based upon the 
premise that all nuclear weapons could and would be eliminated from the stockpiles of nations. It was 
then stated that with the verified elimination of nuclear weapons and with the settlement of-political issues, 
the force level figures of 1,500,000 would be adequate for American and free world security.’’ Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament, hearings, pt. 7, p. 407. 
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Czechoslovakia... fi 10 225, 000 
East Germany - 113, 500 
Beseey .........- | 11 172, 500 | 
ae 12 §70, 000 | 
kt adecs~c50eceer 13 172, 500 
OTHER EUROPEAN STATES | 
pS Sree 6, 500 
Finland. ...---- oe 38, 500 
Ireland... ......... 13, 060 
anciia dist ontes 461, 000 
Ron kde sen 73, 500 
Switzerland - -.-_--- sind eabin 
Yugoslavia.......--- 556, 300 | 








2 Reduction negligible. 
3 Reductions planned, 
4 No cut. 
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Maximum 


under 
Soviet | 
proposal 


1, 500, 000 
650, 000 
650, 000 

150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 | 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 | 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 


1, 500, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 | 





150-200, 000 | 
150-200, 000 | 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 
150-200, 000 | 
150-200, 000 | 
150-200, 000 | 





Maximum 








Required cut | under Re quire “d 
under Soviet United States) cut under 
proposal illustrative | United States 
proposal proposal 
(3) (4) (5 
| 
1, 300, 000 2, 500, 000 300, 000 
100, 000 750, 000 | (2) 
120, 000 750, 000 | 22, 000 
(4) 500, 000 (4) 
(4) 500, 000 (4) 
(4) 500, 000 (4) 
6 300, 000 500, 000 (4) 
(4) 500, 000 (4) 
(4) 500, 000 (4 
68, 000-118, 000 500, 000 (4) 
f° 500, 000 (4) 
4) 500, 000 (4) 
(4) 500, 000 (4) 
(4) 500, 000 (4) 
200, 000-270, 000 500, 000 (4) 
1, 400, 000 2, 500, 000 400, 000 
4) 500, 000 (4) 
0-33, 000 500, 000 (4) 
25, 000-75, 000 500, 000 | (4) 
(*) 500, 000 | (4) 
0-22, 000 500, 000 | (4 
370, 000-420, 000 500, 000 | 70, 000 
0-22, 000 500, 000 (4) 
| 
(4) 500, 000 | (4) 
(4) 500, 000 | (4) 
(4) 500, 000 0) 
260, 000-310, 000 500, 000 (4) 
(4) | 500, 000 (4) 
-| §00/000:450c.2..52---- 
~ 350, 000-400, 000 500, 000 | 56, 000 
| 


1 Estimates based on sources available to the public as of June 1956. Cong. Rec. July 26, 1956, p. 13414, 


5 Goal of 500,000. The new West German Defense Minister, appointed in October 1956, is reported to 
favor a goal of about 300,000 men, rather than the 500,000 planned by NATO. New York Times, October 


17, 1956: 1; October 18, 1956: 32. 
6 From goal, 


7 Estimate of size of Soviet forces if the announced reductions were carried out. 


President on Disarmament, July 13, 1956. 
§ Has announced cut of 9,000. 
®§ Has announced cut of 18,000. 
10 Has announced cut of 24,000. 
11 Has announced cut of 20,000. 
12 Has announced cut of 47,000, 
18 Has announced cut of 40,000. 


In March 1955 


Special Assistant to the 


the United Kingdom and France stated that they 


were prepared to reduce their forces to 650,000, and that other states 


should have forces “considerably lower” 


than the 5 great powers, 


with none higher than before the agreement— 


except that special arrangements will have to be made for 
certain specified states which will provide for levels of armed 
forces and armaments such as will reduce the possibility of 
aggression and avoid a disequilibrium of power dangerous to 
international peace and security.” 


It would seem that the latter statement would have reference to 


Western Germany. 





51 Collection of Documents, p. 293. 
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Significance of cuts in forces and conventional arms 


If the Western proposals on armed forces and conventional arms 
were adopted, the reductions from existing force levels or goals of the 
NATO and Warsaw pact nations would be relatively small. The size 
of the military forces scheduled for Western Germany, so important 
in NATO defense plans, would be unaffected by the Western proposals. 
The lower, ultimate levels proposed by the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, would probably alter considerably the balance of conventional 
military power in Europe. Although the Soviet Union states its 
willingness to accept as a “first step’? the same levels as those sup- 
ported by the Western Powers, nevertheless acceptance of this initial 
stage would also necessitate agreement to the final levels proposed by 
Moscow. According to official and other observers the Soviet plan 
would jeopardize the ability of the United States to maintain its 
share of forces in Europe and also support commitments at home and 
in other parts of the world. Moreover, United States officials appear 
to believe that because of factors such as the geographic location and 
aggressive tendencies of the Soviet Union, reduction to the levels 
proposed by the U.S. S. R. would, at this time, endanger the security 
of the United States and the free nations of Europe. 

In both the Western and Soviet proposals the reduced manpower 
levels would be applied as standards of measurement to reductions of 
conventional—that is, nonnuclear—weapons only. The level of the 
nuclear arms possessed by each national armed force would not be | 
governed, under these plans, by the size of that force. Although both 
sides advocate the control of atomic weapons in other ways, it would 
appear that adoption of either the Western or Soviet conventional 
disarmament proposals would not necessarily impose rigid restrictions 
on the availability of nuclear weapons to their armies. Inasmuch as 
the NATO forces—and, according to reports, the Red Army also—are 
being increasingly converted to atomic weapons both the Western and 
Soviet proposals on conventional arms limitations might become 
outdated by military technology. This possibility again points up 
the relationship between proposals for conventional and atomic arms 
limitations. 








E. CONTROL OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
In the defense of NATO countries, three basic uses of nuclear weap- 
ons appear possible: all-out tactical and strategic use, including the 
employment of thermonuclear bombs on centers of population; the 
use of ‘“‘small’’ atomic weapons for tactical purposes without employ- 
ing large bombs for strategic purposes, or at least limiting their em- 
ployment to strictly military targets; and total abstention from use. 
Which of these roles is assigned to nuclear weapons is of profound sig- 
nificance in the security system of Europe. It is also important to 
examine the extent to which disarmament proposals for the control 
of nuclear weapons would affect this defense planning. 


Present role of nuclear weapons in NATO 

According to statements of NATO strategists, they are relying on 
the ability to make use of American nuclear power in the defense of 
Western Europe. Western strategy includes the continued develop- 
ment of United States strategic airpower to deliver nuclear bombs, 
the equipping of United States troops in Europe with nuclear weapons, 


82 See, e. g., New York Times, July 1, 1956: E3; April 15, 1956: 4E; and Washington Star, May 8, 1956: 5. 
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particularly the tactical type, and the training of all NATO troops 
in the use of advanced type weapons and defense against nuclear 
weapons. 

The employment of advanced weapons by NATO forces was formally 
approved by the North Atlantic Council in December 1954. This 
decision was generally interpreted to signify that the shift to the new 
weapons was to compensate for shortages in military manpower, an 
interpretation which has been confirmed by General Gruenther, Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe. General Gruenther recently 
testified : 


* * * Our strategy now is an atomic strategy. Our 


_ plans call for the use of atomic weapons. ‘This is the prin- 
cipal means of offsetting our numerical inferiority in con- 
ventional forces. 

However, we must assure that those forces of ours have 
the latest and best of modern weapons so that their capabili- 
ties to hold the enemy and force him to concentrate, thus 
becoming profitable atomic targets, are improved.*! 


SHAPE’s contingents are now being rephased to a nuclear missile 
strategy based on a ‘“‘forward defense,” that is, a defense as far to the 
east as possible. 

To effect the conversion to the new strategy, available military re- 
sources are being focused increasingly on the modern weapons such 
as rockets and guided missiles. Wider access to information on these 
weapons has been granted by the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada to their N ‘ATO allies in order to facilitate retraining, and 
the United States is sending such weapons to Western Europe.’ 
The United States is, however, forbidden by law from furnishing 
atomic explosives to other countries. 

The end result will be organic changes in tactics and equipment that 
may well constitute a decisive transformation necessitating land 
warfare of a nuclear type if aggression occurs, for the modernized 
European forces, as they are reequipped, might in time find it in- 
creasingly difficult to fight by conventional means.® 


53 Communique of North Atlantic Council, December 16, 1954. Department of State Bulletin, January 
4, 1955: 809. 

4 U.S. Senate, hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations on the Mutual Security Program 
for fiscal year 1957, p. 1022. 

55 The plan calls for a covering force called le bouclier (the shield) of about 30 divisions, including the 
scheduled dozen German divisions, to offer resistance to an aggressor, thus compelling his forces to con- 
centrate for nuclear bombardment and buying time for the full strength of the NATO nations to be mobi- 
lized. Time, February 6, 1956; 23ff. 

56 Decision of the North Atlantic Councilin December 1955. See New York Times, December 18, 1955: 
E5; and February 21, 1956: 10. In December 1955 Britain offered to help the other members of NATO 
with their development of guided missiles, and it was reported that such weapons would be made ayail- 
able by Britain when its priority requirements W vere met. This was an encouragement to smaller nations 
for whom development of new weapons taxed or exceeded their resources. Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
December 22, 1955; 15 

57 The Army announced on December 22, 1955, that 6 Corporal guided missile battalions, each equipped 
with 10 self-propelled launchers capable of delivering atomic warheads on targets up to 75 miles away, 
would be sent soon to Western Europe. Already stationed in Europe at the time were 1 Corporal missile 
batallion, 6 280-MM atomic artillery battalions (6 to a battalion with ranges up to 30 miles), and several 
batteries of Honest John rockets with ranges up to 20 miles. Washington Post, December 23, 1955, p. 1; 
Washington Star, December 26, 1955, p. A20. 

In September 1956 the British announced their Army now had Corporal missiles. Washington Post, 
- tember 20, 1956. 

1¢ Collection of Documents, pp. 729-730 and 760-761 for limitations imposed by the Atomic Energy Act 
upon information and materials transferred to other countries. 

58 See James P. O’Donnell, The World’s Newest Army, Saturday Evening Post, October 1, 1955: 119 
Recently Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, U. 8S. Army Chief of Staff, spoke of the necessity of injecting ‘‘into a 
single set of forces an either-or capability,’’ that is, a capability of using atomic and nonatomic weapons 
in any combination. Department of Defense Press Release 1131-56, October 25, 1956, 
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With the new nuclear firepower which General Gruenther feels is 
“an essential part of our armament’ and with the German divisions 
in the field by 1959, the former Supreme Allied Commander thinks— 


we then will be able to give reasonable assurance that we can 
defend Europe successfully against an all-out attack.™ 


There is one view, however, that disagrees with the aim of building 
up forces in Western Europe to defend it against all-out attack. 
Supporters of this view maintain that the United States should place 
its main reliance for security and for preventing Soviet aggression in 
Europe primarily upon development of strategic atomic airpower. 
They think that the rearmament of Western Europe to a point of 
being able to block an all-out Red offensive offers only a forlorn hope 
of ever matching Soviet power. Moreover, they say, the United 
States cannot depend on using airbases in Western Europe because 
they are too vulnerable. They concede, however, that the strength- 
ening of local West European forces is valuable for morale and for a 
short temporary holding operation, but believe there really is no point 
in trying to build up a line in Europe to prevent Soviet invasion.” 
Mutual deterrence 


The emphasis placed on nuclear weapons for defense has led many 
commentators to believe that it will result in a state of “mutual 
deterrence,” a term signifying that neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union, because of fear of atomic retaliation, would start a 
large-scale nuclear war even though no formal agreement not to resort 
to it existed. 

This view holds that, granting the United States has superiority 
in long-range air-atomic power and could at the present time defeat 
the Soviet Union in war, the Soviet Union’s nuclear bomb stockpiles 
are mounting, and its long-range aircraft program is progressing. 
Both sides, therefore, may have enough nuclear weapons and the 
means of delivering them to wreak stupendous damage on the other. 

“Mutual deterrence” could imply a state in which the Soviet Union 
would not launch atomic aggression for fear of massive atomic retalia- 
tion, and the United States would not defend itself against conven- 
tional attack by massive atomic reprisals because of a dread of 
retaliation in kind. In other words, it could mean that strategic 
nuclear weapons might be deep-frozen in fear. 

The possibility that all-out nuclear war would not be waged is 
increased also in the light of the scale of damage which would be 
wrought by wholesale use of hydrogen bombs. Recently the Army’s 
research and development chief asserted that if the United States 
were forced into a war with the Soviet Union and made an attack in 
force with nuclear weapons, several hundred million deaths might 
result from the ensuing radioactive fallout. The deaths might not be 
confined to the Soviet Union, but because of drifting fallout might 


89 Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO—Our Greatest Instrument for Peace. Department of State Bulle- 
tin, February 27, 1956: 333. 

6 Support for the idea of primary reliance upon strategic atomic airnower is expressed in such sources as 
Dale O. Smith, U. 8. Military Doctrine, A Study and Appraisal, New York. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1955; 
and Maj. Alexander de Seversky, Air Power—Key to Survival, New York, Simon & Schuster, 1950; see 
Hans J. Morgenthau, In Defense of the National Interest: A Critical Examination of American Foreign 
Policy, New York, Alfred A. Knopf & Co., 1951, pp. 182-184, for views on limited utility of West European 
rearmament. 

1 U. S. Air Force Secretary Donald Quarles, Sunday Star (Washington), March 11, 1956: A-ll. The 
term “nuclear stalemate” is sometimes used instead of ‘‘mutual deterrence.” 
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extend either to Japan and the Philippines, or to Western Europe, 
depending on the direction of prevailing winds.” 

Subsequent to this statement officials of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission reported that recent tests had shown that it was possible to 
minimize fallout by constructing and using thermonuclear bombs in 
a different way. After the tests Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
Commission, asserted that ‘“‘mass hazard from fallout is not a neces- 
sary complement to the use of large nuclear weapons.” © 

It would seem, therefore, that under certain conditions fallout can 
be reduced, though not eliminated. The necessities imposed by con- 
ditions of peacetime testing, however, could be radically different 
from those met in a wartime situation. The possibility that the use 
of strategic nuclear weapons with mass fallout might be militarily 
desirable in a war with the Soviet Union poses a problem for the 
Western Europeans and for other nations that might be caught in 
the radioactive drift. The question for the Western Europeans and 
for American strategists is whether they would want to exploit the 
military advantages of mass fallout weapons against the Soviet Union 
in view of the risks involved for both allied and neutral countries. 


Graduated deterrence 


The hope of avoiding the nuclear Armageddon which would be a 
certainty with the employment of thermonuclear bombs, but yet to 
take advantage of tactical atomic arms has led to the concept of 
“oraduated deterrence.”’ 

“Graduated deterrence”’ implies that nuclear weapons would be em- 
ployed only on the scale needed to repel aggression. It does not 
exclude necessarily all-out use of or refraining from use of, atomic 
weapons. According to this theory, the West would renounce the 
use of weapons of mass destruction against population centers if the 
foe did not use them. However, if an enemy used them, the Western 
Powers would too. Tactical nuclear weapons would be employed but 
only on a scale graduated to the intensity of the attack. A vital 
ingredient of the ‘graduated deterrence” theory is that it be made 
clearly known to the enemy beforehand so that it will exert its in- 
tended influence, or that agreement be made with the enemy to 
observe such a rule.™ 

A crucial point in the problem is whether as a matter of fact tactical 
nuclear weapons have been reduced in explosive power to such a 
point that they are clearly distinguishable from strategic nuclear 
weapons and that the vehicles for their delivery have become so pre- 
cise that the destruction they cause is in a category distinctly different 
from the wholesale and indiscriminate havoc wrought by strategic 
bombs. Tactical atomic weapons at present available to NATO 
forces, according to a recent report,® are too destructive and the 
missiles and other means for their delivery are too imprecise for em- 

* U. 8. Senate. Committee on Armed Services, Subcommittee on the Air Force, Study of Airpower, 
Hearings * * * (pt. X), Washington, 1956, pp. 860-861. 

68 New York Times, July 20, 1956. Willard F. Libby, Atomic Energy Commissioner, asserted in regard 
to the tests: ‘‘ Particular attention was paid to the fallout problem in this operation and a major effort was 
made to produce a megaton-range weapon with an inherently smaller amount of falloyt for a given energy 


release. This effort was successful. In addition, considerable attention was paid to operational factors 
be would minimize worldwide fallout.’”” U.S. Atomic Energy Commission press release, October 12, 


& U. 8. Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament, Hearings, pt. 3, p. 92. 
65 oe Hadley, Low-Yield Atomic Weapons: A New Military Dimension, Reporter, April 10, 1956, 
pp. 23-25. 
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ployment in a limited way. Low-yield nuclear weapons of very 
restricted explosive power and high accuracy are being developed, 
according to this report, but are not yet available. It is possible that 
since this re port was written low-yield weapons have begun to become 
available, but in any case, until troops in the field can be supplied 
with such weapons 1n quantity concrete military application of the 

“graduated deterrence” principle would seem to be handicapped. 

“A variation of this problem is the possibility of a Soviet or satellite 
attack with only conventional weapons, and accompanied by a 
declaration that atomic or hydrogen explosives would be bpetiahs 
into play only if the West initiated them.® Even if there were no 
ban on atomic weapons, would the Western nations be prepared to 
suffer the onus of starting what could easily turn into a nuclear 
holocaust? Or alternatively, if a vital decision were at stake, could 
the West abandon its atomic advantage? 

The problem has been recognized by Western policymakers and 
NATO strategists.” Secretary Dulles has stated ® that retaliation 
would be “‘selective,’”’? which indicates an all-out nuclear blow would 
not be used for a “brushfire”’ war. 

The Secretary said recently: 


* * * There may be local aggressions, so-called ‘‘nib- 


blings,” not initially involving the most potent weapons. 
We and our allies should, between us, have the capacity to 
deal with these without our action producing a general 
nuclear war. * * * ® 


Moreover, General Gruenther maintains that it is not true that atomic 
weapons would be resorted to automatically, but that their employ- 
ment would be subject to decisions of the political authorities of 
NATO. However, reports of the growing conversion of NATO forces 
to new, including nuclear, methods of warfare and the reequipment of 
United States troops with atomic arms suggest that in an actual emer- 
gency a decision to exclude a nuclear response might eventually become 
difficult. But at least for the present NATO armies, according to 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, who became Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, in November, are “dual purpose,” that is, they can fight 
with atomic weapons in a big war or with conventional weapons in a 
small conflict.” 

Some have derived consolation from the theory that the risk of a 
major nuclear conflagration arising from a relatively minor incident 
is really a salutary factor because it will tend to prevent the minor 
incident. On the other hand, history is full of wars that started 
with minor “‘incidents.”” Unless a satisfactory answer can be given 
to the Western Europeans on this score, such as a demonstration that 
tactical nuclear weapons have been so reduced in scope and means 
of delivery have become so precise that unnecessary wholesale devasta- 
tion can be avoided, the security of the continent and the NATO 
defense structure might be undermined by reluctance and indifference. 

6 Hanson W. Baldwin has asserted that although the Soviet Union is undoubtedly prepared to use 
atomic weapons, because of the political disadvantages and because of inferiority in such weapons, it would 
probably not use them except in retaliation. New York Times, March 28, 1956, p. 8. 

67 According to the Sunday Star (Washington) of March 11, 1956, Air Force Secretary Quarles has declared 
that among questions needing consideration are the kinds of little wars in which deterrent force might be 
used, and the reactions of United States’ allies to such a policy. 

68 Speech of December 8, 1955. Department of State Bulletin, December 19, 1955, pp. 1003-1007. 


6 Speech at Dallas, October 27, 1956. New York Times, October 28, 1956: 34. 
7” U.S. News & World Report, November 30, 1956: 35. 
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In the absence of adequate conventional weapons a conflict, even a 
local incident, might give us no choice but to surrender territory or 
start dropping the mass-destruction bombs. 


Complete prohibition of nuclear weapons 

While most comprehensive disarmament plans include ultimately 
the elimination of nuclear weapons, they do so in the context of 
broader disarmament plans which would include inspection and con- 
trol. The Soviet Union, however, has frequently made varying 
proposals which would have the effect of prohibiting the use of all 
nuclear weapons even before a comprehensive arms control plan 
were carried out. Without going into the feasibility of the proposal 
on other grounds, such as whether a ban on nuclear weapons could be 
guaranteed, it is necessary to examine the effect such a proposal 
might have on European security. 

A complete ban on the use of nuclear weapons would prohibit their 
use for tactical purposes as well as strategic. This would shift the 
burden of the defense of Western Europe entirely to conventional 
warfare. 

NATO’s commitment to atomic tactics is growing so rapidly and 
apparently is so essential to the defense of Western Europe that pro- 
posals for the control of armaments which call for the nonuse of atomic 
weapons of all kinds would have far-reaching implications for the 
success of its misgion. Without such weapons, General Gruen her 
has declared that NATO would have to adopt a ‘‘wall-of-flesh strategy. 
Increased manpower would be the only alternative for fulfilling NATO's 
directive, and as political and economic experience has already shown, 
a difficult one to adopt. Atomic disarmament, General Gruenther 
concludes, can be considered as practical for NATO only as part of 
a total plan including forces and conventional weapons.” 


Development of long-range ballistic missiles 

Another proposal for control of nuclear armaments which might 
affect the European security system in varying ways is one which calls 
for a ban on tests of intermediate range (1,500 miles) ballistic missiles 
(IRBM) and intercontinental (5,000 mile range) ballistic missiles 
(ICBM), equipped with nuclear warheads, in order to prevent the 
development of these weapons. Such weapons would bring immense 
destruction without the use of piloted planes. 

Once both types of missiles are developed by the two sides, the 
situation that would then exist is not clear. The balance of terror 
might possibly continue at a higher level. On the other hand, these 
missiles might give a surprise aggressor such an advantage the balance 
might be destroy ed. Much would depend upon whether the develop- 
ment of defensive weapons kept pace with the development of the 
missiles. 

In the event, bowever, that the IRBM was perfected before the 
ICBM a special problem might arise for Western Europe. The Soviet 
Union would then be in a position to employ the intermediate range 
missile against European targets but not against the United States. 
The latter, however, could use it against Soviet targets only from over- 
seas bases ‘which might be neutralized by sudden IRBM attack or by 





Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, What Atomic Disarmament Means to NATO. Vital Speeches, Septem- 
ber 1, 1954; 676-679. 
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some other kind of military or political offensive.*? The result could 
be that the countries of Western Europe would be put at a marked 
strategic disadvantage, unless the intercontinental airpower of the 


United States could still be relied upon to deter a Communist IRBM 
assault. 


Soviet proposals to dismantle foreign bases 

The availability of foreign military bases to the western alliance 
is an important factor in the security system of both the United States 
and Western Europe and one of the large contributions of NATO. 
At present there are about 130 operational-airbases in NATO coun- 
tries,” many of which are utilized by American aircraft. The NATO 
air force on the Western continent has only tactical functions, but the 
American long-range strategic airpower, operating in cooperation with 
NATO’s defense system, can launch strikes against the heart of the 
Soviet Union. The United States is constructing additional such 
bases in Spain and elsewhere. 

These bases facilitate the delivery of a much larger portion of 
American nuclear strength than would be possible if the United 
States had to rely entirely on means of delivery with an intercon- 
tinental range. Recognizing this, one of the recurrent themes of 
Soviet disarmament proposals has been the dismantling of bases 
maintained on foreign territory. 

Despite the Soviet Union’s claims that it has no military bases on 
the territories of other states it obviously has troops and military 
facilities in Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Rumania.“ 
Even if a disarmament agreement were made in such a way that the 
Soviet Union’s access to the use of satellite bases were curtailed along 
with the right of the United States to use European bases, the eflect 
would still be to the advantage of the Soviet Union. Soviet inter- 
mediate long-range bombers and ballistic missiles could reach Western 
Europe from Soviet soil, whereas the United States would require 
much longer range planes and missiles to reach the U.S. 5S. R. 


F. GERMANY AND EUROPEAN SECURITY 


One unsettled political problem in Europe often closely linked with 
disarmament efforts is the question of Germany. Germany is now 
partitioned territorially, politically, economically, and militarily. The 
rupture in German unity, in the opinion of western statesmen, if it is 
not healed, will remain a serious and abiding threat to European 
stability. Time and again they have reiterated that any security 
plan for Europe that does not satisfactorily mend the division of the 
German nation will be a delusion. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has said: 


We accept the fact that a settlement on Germany would 
not be practical without at least a partial settlement of the 
armament problem, notably in relation to Europe.” 





7 U. 8. Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament. Hearings, pt. 3, pp. 111-113. 

7% U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Mutual Security Act of 1956, Hearings * * * Washington, 
1956, p. 1026. 

7 See statement by Vyacheslav M. Molotov in United Nations General Assembly, September 23, 1955, 
New York Times, September 24, 1955, p. 6. The Soviet Union claims the right to station troops in these 
countries on the basis of the Warsaw Pact and the Potsdam Agreement of 1945. On October 30, 1956, the 
Soviet Union announced that it was ready to examine with the other countries in the Warsaw Treaty 
the question of stationing troops in Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. New York Times, October 31, 
1956, p. 18. 

7 ‘i? S. Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, Hearings, 
pt. 2, «, Pp. 71. 
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The relationship between European security, German reunification, 
and disarmament has also been emphasized ‘by the German Federal 
Government. Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
said recently: 


* * * There is only one argument which the Soviet Union 
could put up against our demand for reunification, and that 
is the apprehension that there might be a shift in power likely 
to jeopardize its own security * * * 

The Federal Government always was and always will be 
ready to take this one genuine argument of the Soviet Union 
into account and nobody should doubt that no less a degree 
of willingness would be found to exist in a future all-German 
Government * * * If it is really a genuine concern we 
must, and shall, succeed in finding a solution. The Federal 
Government is convinced that the key to that solution lies 
in the problem of disarmament * * * The Federal Govern- 
ment will therefore concentrate its efforts especially on the 
questions of disarmament, in which it can surely be certain 
of the support of the German people.” 


In the Western Nations’ view the principal threat to their own 
security and the security of the world is the U.S.S. R. The Soviet 
Union, however, places heavy emphasis on blocking what it calls the 

rebirth of German militarism as a threat to the peace of Europe and 

its own safety. The United States, France, and the United Kingdom 
also recognize the fear of Germany, but they maintain that the defen- 
sive character of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Western European Union and the nexus of armaments controls over 
West Germany and other members provided by these two organiza- 
tions raise a barrier to a resurgence of aggressive militarism in Germany 
and assure the security of Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The incorporation of Western Germany into the NATO defense 
system, however, did not heal the division of Germany. Moreover, 
western officials asserted that apprehensions about Germany voiced 
by the Soviet Union might be legitimate and that it was incumbent 
upon the West to give Moscow some reassurance regarding western 
purposes.” A means often suggested was some sort of security treaty 
or guaranty. The change of regime in the U.S. S. R. following the 
death of Stalin in early 1953 and the conciliatory gestures made by his 
successors prompted western leaders to test their genuineness. 


Western security proposals 


The negotiations between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
on the twin questions of European security and German unity received 
their initial impetus from Prime Minister Winston Churchill of Great 
Britain. In May 1953, in response to what he called the “apparent 
change of mood” in Soviet Russia, the British Prime Minister asserted 
that he did not believe the “problem of reconciling the security of 
Russia with the freedom and safety of Western Europe is insoluble,” 
and he suggested that the “master thought which animated” the 


7% The Bulletin, a weekly survey of German affairs issued by the Press and Information Office of the 
German Federal Government, vol. 4, No. 27, Bonn, July 6, 1957, p. 7. 

7 At the Geneva meeting of foreign ministers in 1955 the United States Secretary of State referred to 
“what we recognize to be the legitimate preoccupations of the Soviet Union and, indeed, of all of us as 
against the possibility that Germany might again me a militaristic state.’” U.S. Department of State, 
Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, October 27-November 16, 1955, p. 50. 
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Locarno Treaty of 1925 might be applied to the relations between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Russia had a right, he maintained, 
to feel assured that the terrible events of the Hitler invasion would 
never be repeated.” 

The joint American, British, and French proposals for European 
security, as they had evolved by the time of the foreign ministers’ 
Geneva meeting in the fall of 1955, were based on certain premises: 
The West would try to meet the security aspirations of the U.S. S. R. 
in regard to Germany insofar as they were legitimate; under no cir- 
cumstances would NATO be given up; and any system of Euro- 
pean security not based on German unity would be inadequate.” In 
regard to the last point the directive issued by the Four Heads of 
Government at Geneva in July 1955 acknowledged the ‘‘close link” 
between the reunification of Germany and the problem of European 
security and recognized their responsibility for settling the German 
reunification problem in conformity with the “interests of European 
security.” °° 

The proposed terms of the “Treaty of Assurance on the Reunifica- 
tion of Germany,” as they were submitted in outline form by the 
Western Powers,*! had a twofold aim: The establishment of a general 
mechanism that would operate in case of aggression or threat of attack, 
and the creation of a localized arrangement in Central and Eastern 
Europe for limitation of arms and a special warning against surprise 
attack. The general mechanism involved an obligation to settle any 
international dispute by peaceful means and a pledge to withhold 
military and economic assistance from an aggressor. The treaty 
acknowledged the right of collective self-defense recognized in the 
United Nations Charter and ‘treaties under it,’ and thus did not 
impair the rights of the signatories to participate in such collective 
defense arrangements as NATO and WEU. The main action clause 
provided that an armed attack in Europe by any party— 


which is also a NATO member, against any party which is 
not a NATO member, or vice versa, would endanger the peace 
and security * * *, and that all the parties would then take 
appropriate action to meet that common danger. 


In the concrete, this meant that if Germany ordered its new army to 
march against the East, the other parties would take “appropriate 
action.”’ 

The specific implications of this last indefinite but key phrase were 
not defined in the document. The Western foreign ministers indi- 
cated that among the best guaranties of the treaty were the limita- 
tions and controls it provided in a zone in Central Europe.” 

In applying the directive of the Four Heads of Government, the 
Western Powers linked the security pact to the Eden plan for welding 
the two Germanies into a single unified state.* An all-German 
Government founded on free elections, according to this plan, would 
have the right to shape its own foreign policy. It could choose to 


78 This was the speech of May 11, in which he made his suggestion for a great power conference ‘‘at the 
summit.” Text in Vital Speeches, June 15, 1953, pp. 522-526. 

7 See, for example, Geneva Foreign Ministe rs, pp. 27, 50, and 88. 

89 Geneva Foreign Ministers, pp. 12-13. 

81 Text in Collection of Documents, p. 562. 

82 These arrangements are described below, p. 32. See Geneva Foreign Ministers, pp. 50 and 140. This 
part of the proposal was based on suggestions by Prime Minister Eden at the Geneva ‘“‘summit”’ conference 
in July 1955. See U. 8. Department of State, The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, July 18-23, 
1955, p. 34 

83 The Eden plan for German reunification was first proposed at the Berlin Conference in 1954. See 


Collection of Documents, pp. 555-558. The latest version is given in Geneva Foreign Ministers, pp. 30-33. 
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maintain the alliance with the West, enlist in the eastern bloc, or 
follow an independent course. The tripartite security proposal 
specified that the pact would come into force at the time German 
reunification was achieved. 

In the event that a unified Germany should enter the Warsaw Pact, 
the Communist military group, the Western Powers specified that the 
military guaranty clause of their proposal would have to be reversed 
in order to apply to them, and if Germany should follow a policy of 
nonalliance, then the reciprocal guaranties in the treaty would still 
‘‘preclude any uncontrolled development of its military strength.’ 
The Western plan, however, made no provision for collective defense 
action against an unallied Germany that might revert to an aggressive 
policy. 

Soviet security proposals 

The Soviet Union has consistently ignored Western explanations 
that a reunified Germany under their proposals would be free to ally 
itself with NATO or the Warsaw Pact or to pursue a nonalliance policy. 
It charged that the Western security plan was framed to incorporate 
a reunified and remilitarized Germany into the NATO mili- 
tary system. It raised the question of what would happen if a 
united and remilitarized Germany abrogated its treaties and pursued 
an independent military policy.” 

The Soviet proposals can be resolved into two main types: The first 
envisages a permanent security system in which N ATO would be 
liquidated and the division of Germany continued. The second in- 
cludes temporary or provisional proposals permitting tie continuation 
of NATO for a time, but still preserving the Iron Curtain across the 
middle of Europe. The Soviet Union purports to favor unification 
of Germany, but its proposals envisage such, if they envisage it at all, 
only after the conclusion of a sec urity treaty. Sinc e its proposals 
for a security treaty have not been acceptable, it could postpone 
reunification indefinitely. The net impression left by the Soviet 
proposals was described by Secretary of State Dulles after the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Conference in the following terms: *® 


So we see that although the Soviet Union doubtless wants 
a European security system * * *, it is not willing to pro- 
vide an essential prerequisite, namely the reunification of 
Germany in freedom. 


The permanent security machinery recommended by the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry *’ would be open to all European States, including 
both East Germany and West Germany separately,®* and the United 
States.*° Communist China would have the right to be present as an 
observer. 

The treaty, which would last for 50 years, contains a nonagression 
pledge and provides for consultation in case a threat to the peace 
should arise. In phraseology reminiscent of the North Atlantic Pact, 
it provides that an attack in Europe against one or several of the 


84 Geneva Foreign Ministers, p. 140. 

85 See, e. g., Mr. Molotov’s statement of November 3, 1955. Geneva Foreign Ministers, pp. 119-126. 

% Geneva Foreign Ministers, p. 4. 

8? The text of the Soviet Union’s ‘‘General European Treaty on Collective Security in Europe,’ pre- 
sented at the Geneva Heads of Government Conference and the Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference 
on July 20, 1955, and October 28, 1955, is in Collection of Documents, pp. 572-574. 

8 After reunification, Germany would be eligible for membership. But, obviously, in the Soviet plan 
such reunification would take place only, if it took place at all, on Communist terms. 

8 The Soviet draft security treaty presented to the Berlin Conference on February 10, 1954, stipulated 
that the United States might be an observer, but soon after the termination of that Conference the Soviet 
Union, in a note of March 31, indicated it would agree to United States membership. 
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parties is to be considered an attaek against all, and each of ti 2 other 
parties is to assist the victims of attack by ‘‘all means at its disposal, 
including the use of armed force, for the purpose of reestablishing and 
maintaining international peace and security in Europe.” A clause 
forbidding participation in coalitions or alliances contrary to the 
purposes of the treaty would result in the elimination of NATO, 
WEU, and the Warsaw Pact.” 

Incorporated with this permanent pact was 1 of the 2 principal 
temporary proposals advanced by the Soviet diplomats. It stipulated 
that for a period of 2 or 3 years the members could retain NATO, 
the Warsaw Treaty, and WEU, but during this period they would pledge 
not to resort to armed force and to settle disputes by peaceful means. 
It further specified that, ‘pending the conclusion of agreements on 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and on the withdrawal of foreign troops from the territories of Euro- 
pean countries,” the signatories would not take any further steps to 
increase their armed forces on the territories of other European States. 

After the Western negotiators at the second Geneva meeting rejected 
these proposals of the Soviet Union, the Jatter offered an abbreviated 
version of its permanent security treaty.*' It included provisions 
such as those for consultation when a threat of armed attack should 
arise and for military assistance to victims of aggression, but with 
several significant differences. It permitted the continuation of 
NATO and other collective defense commitments, and to this extent 
it was, in the view of the Western statesmen, an improvement over 
the previous draft pact. But the Soviet proposal still had conspicuous 
flaws. It was to be temporary only and was eventually to be replaced 


by a permanent security agreement, which presumably would offer . 


the Soviet Union further opportunity to demand a pact shaped in the 
same mold as its past offerings. Furthermore, like the other Soviet 
drafts, it assumed the continued partition of Germany and envisaged 
membership by both East and West Germany. The pact, too, was 
intended to be less than all-European in its membership, including, in 
the first instance, besides the two Germanies, only the Big Four and 
the other members of WEU and the Communist alliance. 

These Soviet draft pacts were considered by the Western represen- 
tatives as inadequate or actually dangerous to their own countries and 
to all Europe because ultimately they aimed at dissolution of the 
North Atlantic and Western European coalitions and perpetuated the 
division of Germany. According to the statements of the Western 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva and elsewhere, the Soviet Security Pact, 
while destroying the concrete defense arrangements of the Western 
European countries, would not have disintegrated the Eastern bloc, 
which, they maintained, was welded into a monolithic political and eco- 
nomic unit under centralized guidance from Moscow. The Soviet 
treaty would not cure the existing division of Europe because the 
Eastern bloc would continue to exist, and as long as it did the Western 
States would still have a common interest in defending themselves. 

Both British and American armed power would be driven from 
Europe if the Soviet scheme succeeded and, in Western opinion, the 
isolated continent would be delivered into the hands of the strongest 
European power, the Soviet Union. The practical difficulties in 


Other clauses impose obligations to determine a procedure for extending military and other assistance, 
to inform the U. N. Security Council of defensive action under the treaty, to hold conferences and set up 
political and military consultative organs to implement the treaty. 

* Text in Collection of Documents, pp. 575-576. 
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applying the Soviet Europeam security treaty that would ensue from 
the continuing division of Europe, even after the military coalitions 
were removed, would be numerous, and could be exemplified in the 
difference of opinion that might easily arise over designation of an 
aggressor if conflict occurred between East and West Germany. 

The United States, Great Britain, and France found it necessary 
to reject not only the Soviet proposals for European security, but also 
other Soviet suggestions such as those for participation of the 
U. 5. S. R. in NATO,” and for reciprocal nonaggression pledges by 
members of NATO and the Warsaw Pact.% The Soviet proposal to 
join NATO was rejected as a transparent maneuver to paralyze that 
organization, which can act only by virtue of unanimous agreement, 
by associating in it members of radically differing aims. The sug- 
gestion for a nonaggression pledge was considered by the Western 
nations as meaningless, coming as it did from a government not 
conspicuous for its observance of pledges, and as unnecessary because 
such a pledge was already incorporated in the United Nations Charter. 


G. NEUTRALIZED AREAS 


One type of proposal which frequently enters into discussions con- 
cerning European security and the control of armaments is the de- 
militarization or neutralization of specific areas. Already there is a 
core of neutral states running north and south between the Com- 
munist and NATO countries, consisting of Finland and Sweden in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, Switzerland and Austria in central Europe, 
and Yugoslavia in the south. 

The principle behind plans to enlarge this neutral area is based on the 
theory that security is engendered when armed rivals are separated or 
when certain intermediate zones are demilitarized or, at least, neu- 
tralized. Thus any invasion of the zone is rendered an obvious aggres- 
sion. “Buffer”? states or demilitarized zones have frequently been 
established in the past.” 

Moreover, the continuing deadlock between the Soviet Union on the 
one hand and the United States, France, and the United Kingdom on 
the other in regard to Germany has prompted proposals in various 
quarters for some form of neutralization of that country as a way 
out of the impasse. In some cases in Western Europe neutralist 
opinion maintains that the whole area in general should adopt a ‘third 
course” in the hope of escaping from the dangerous field of tension 
between the two great atomic powers. Some quarters in Germany 
incline toward neutralism in the belief this is the only practical door 
to national reunification. The Soviet Union has been a prominent 
advocate of German neutralization, apparently in the hope of prevent- 
ing Western rearmament of Germany within the fold of the North 
Atlantic Alliance. 


Soviet proposals for neutralization of Germany 


Soviet. proposals for German neutralization have generally been 
timed with an obvious aim of obstructing the alliance of the German 
Federal Republic with the West and its return to an armed status. 
Recently, there have been clear indications that the U. S. S. R. is 


% Soviet note of March 31, 1954, to United States, Britain, and France. Text in Keesing’s Contemporary 
Archives, 1954. 

% See Geneva Heads of Government, p. 54. 

See Marshall-Cornwall, Maj. Gen. James H., Geographic Disarmament, A Study of Regional De- 
militarization. London, Oxford University Press, 1935. 
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determined, despite official statements ‘to the contrary, to continue 
the existence of two Germanies. The timing and circumstances of 
Soviet neutralization proposals have been such as to indicate strongly 
that they have been propaganda maneuvers designed to embarrass 
Western policy, rather than sincere proposals for the solution of a 
perplexing problem. 

As early as 1952, practically on the eve of the signing of the EDC 
treaty, the Soviet Union proposed” that a reunified Germany be 
neutralized by withdrawal of all armed forces of the occupying powers, 
liquidation of all foreign bases in German territory, and the imposition 
of an obligation upon Germany not to enter into a military alliance 
directed against any power that took part in the war against Germany. 
In what appeared to be sharp reversal of policy, the U.S. S. R. also 
suggested that a unified Germany might have national armed forces 
necessary for its defense.* 

This 1952 proposal for an unallied, unitary German state has not 
been essentially altered by the Soviet Union during the intervening 
years except by terms designed to make more distinct certain of its 
provisions. For instance, when the Soviet Union reiterated the sug- 
gestion at the Berlin Conference in early 1954, it made clear that its 
earlier proposal for a neutral armed Germany was really a proposal 
for a neutral disarmed Germany. At Berlin the Soviet representativ e 
spelled out that German national forces should be limited in the peace 
treaty to requirements of an “internal nature, local defense of fron- 
tiers, and antiaircraft defense.” *’ Moreover, German production of 
military supplies and equipment was not to exceed the needs of the 
armed forces as established by the treaty. In effect, Germany under 
this plan of restricted rearmament would have been almost demili- 
tarized and practically excluded from. a role in great power relations. 

The intensity of Soviet agitation for a neutralized Germany reached 
a peak in the first half of 1955 when Moscow stimulated discussion of 
erecting a neutralized belt of states running through Central Europe 
from Sweden on the north to Yugoslavia on the south, and of course 
including Germany. The Soviet Union’s sudden agreement to con- 
clude a state treaty with Austria after a decade of obstruction, pro- 
vided Austria would agree to be neutralized, that is, stand clear of 
military alliances and forbid foreign military bases on its soil, was 
generally interpreted as a maneuver to obtain a similar agreement on 
Germany.” At the Geneva “summit” parley in July 1955, Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin of the Soviet Union attempted to push the idea 
of neutralization with a declaration that the Soviet Union was pre- 
pared to participate in international guaranties of the security and 
territorial integrity of states that wanted to follow such a policy.” 

The Western powers, in refusing to acquiesce to a neutralized and 
demilitarized Germany, cited histor y and the ordinary precepts of 
political prudence.” For example, the draft plan of the U.S. S. R. 
implied that controls over German arms would be imposed in the 
~ Note of March 10. Text in Department of State Bulletin, April 7, 1952; 531-532. 

% Up to this point the U. S. S. R. had been loudly inveighing against any German rearmament. 

7 Berlin Conference, p. 227. 

% In the course of negotiations on the Austrian treaty the Soviet Union and Austria issued a joint com- 
munique on April 15, 1955, in which the following appeared: 

“The Austrian delegation gave assurances that the Austrian Republic, in the spirit of the declaration 
made at the Berlin Conference in 1954, does not intend to join any military alliances or permit military bases 
on her territory and will pursue a policy of independence in regard to all states which should insure the ob- 
servance of this declaration.”’ Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1955, p. 14155. 

%” Geneva Heads of Government, p. 41. 


10 See statements by Western representatives in Berlin Conference (esp. pp. 140-141); Geneva Heads of 
Government (esp. pp. 25-26 and 70); and Geneva Foreign Ministers (esp. p. 103). 
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peace treaty itself. The Western negotiators denounced this type 
of unilateral and discriminating control as a reversion to the methods 
of the Versailles Treaty and as ineffective and dangerous because ex- 
perience demonstrated that such controls could not be continued 
indefinitely. 

A large, innately powerful state like Germany, the Western states- 
men averred, could not be indefinitely restrained against the will of 
its people because the latter would consider it discriminatory and 
vexatious. They contended that neutralization would not work with 
a state possessing a large territory and population, and especially not 
one located in a geographically strategic location such as Germany’s. 
Only small states had ever been successfully neutralized before, and 
generally only when consonant with the desire of the people of those 
states. The end result of neutralization in the Western view, would 
be the creation of a large German national army, which the Germans 
might justify on the grounds they had no allies, and this might be 
highly dangerous to continental security. Lessons of the past led to 
the conclusion that Germany could not be isolated in the heart of 
Europe but should be integrated in a system of collective security, 
and the Western powers explained that this was the policy they had 
actually followed. 

Another Soviet project for neutralization was designed to apply to 
the two Germanies pending the reunification of that nation.’ It 
called for the neutralization of Germany by the simultaneous with- 
drawal of occupation forces from both Eastern and Western Germany 
except for agreed limited contingents to perform ‘‘protective functions 
connected with the control responsibilities of the Four Powers.” If 
a threat to security in either part of Germany should arise, the occu- 
pation powers would have the right to recall their troops. Both East 
and West Germany would have police units as agreed by the four 
occupying authorities. In order to assure compliance, inspection 
teams composed of representatives of the Four Powers would be 
formed. This proposal, or similar proposals for withdrawal of occu- 
pation forces, has been repeated on subsequent occasions by the 
U.S.S. R. In a letter of June 8, 1956, Premier Bulganin called on 
the West to reduce its forces in Germany, citing that the Soviet 
Union’s cut in armed forces included plans to withdraw 30,000 troops 
from Eastern Germany. In response to this proposal on August 4, 
President Eisenhower replied that the problem of Germany could not 
be dealt with as an isolated matter. Although ostensibly presented 
by the U.S. S. R. as an immediate means of lessening international 
tension, adoption of the Soviet suggestion for reduction of foreign 
forces in Germany would, in the opinion of Western officials, expose 
Western Germany and Western Europe to aggression, interfere with 
NATO defense strategy, and perpetuate the division of Germany.’ 

In short, Soviet neutralization suggestions have appeared to be 
framed to achieve Communist ends rather than to restore unity in 
freedom to the German nation. 


Non-Communist proposals for neutralization of Germany 
Prominent among the non-Communist proposals for a neutralized 


unified Germany is that of the principal opposition party in G nw 
the Social Democrats. The key to reunification of their country, 


‘1. Proposal of Fehruary 10, 1954, at_Berlin.® See Berlin Conference, pp. 230-231, 
1” Berlin Conference, pp. 162-167. 
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the view of a representative of the Social Democrats,’” would be a 
commitment that Germany would not ally itself with the West or 
the U.S. 5S. R. 

This spokesman has further advocated that a nonalined Germany 
should not become a strategic vacuum. It should, he has said, have 
armed forces of its own to contribute toward its own defense within a 
general collective security framework. The latter, he has urged, 
should profit from the lesson of the U. N. Security Council, and not 
encumber itself with a right of veto. 

Theoretically the adoption of these suggestions might halt the 
present East-West competition over Germany and prevent Germany 
from playing off the Eastern and Western blocs against each other 
for Soviet advantage. But in practice many of the objections the 
Western Powers raised against the Soviet neutralization plan would 
also apply to the above proposals. There would be no assurance 
that all parfies concerned would honor their commitments to German 
neutrality, and the Soviet Union, through Poland, would still control 
the so-called ‘lost’? German territories to the east of the Oder-Neisse 
Rivers which it could use as a powerful means of blackmail. 


Zonal arms limitations in Central Europe 


In addition to proposals for neutralization of Germany are those 
that seek a reduction of international tension in the general area of 
Central Europe by creating localized areas of disarmament and 
mutual arms surveillance. The hope of the Western sponsors of such 
proposals !* is that they will help inspire international confidence and 
emulation on a wider scale. A proposal for such a limited zone of 
relaxation accompanied the project of the Western Powers for a 
European assurance treaty, which has been discussed earlier. It 
called for a zone comprised of areas of comparable size on both sides 
of a demarcation line between a reunified Germany and the Eastern 
European countries in which levels of armed forces were to be so fixed 
as to create a military balance. In parts of the zone closest to the 
demarcation line “there might be special measures relating to the dis- 

osition of military forces and installations.’ Information provided 

y the parties on their armed forces in the zone would be verified by 
mutual inspection, which would also serve to warn against any prepara- 
tion for surprise attack. Another alarm device against surprise 
aggression was to be an overlapping radar warning system operated 
in the western part of the area by the Soviet Union and in the eastern 
part by NATO members. 

In response to this Western initiative Molotov maintained that 
the demarcation line should run between the present Eastern and 
Western portions of Germany,’ but he too proposed that armed 
forces of the Big Four in a limited zone might be restricted under joint 
inspection controls. He said nothing, however, about the reciprocal 
radar warning network. 

The size and disposition of German military units in the Molotov 
scheme would be governed by an agreement between the German 
Federal Republic and the German Democratic Republic reached by an 
All-German Council composed of representatives of the East and 
West German Parliaments.’ The adoption of this latter proposal. 


1% Fritz Erler, The Struggle for German Reunification. Foreign Affairs, April 1956: 380-393. 
1% Collection of Documents, pp. 561-563. . 

10 Geneva Foreign Ministers, p. 81. 

1% Tbid., p. 98. 
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would of course shatter the Paris arrangements for regulation of West 
German armed forces under WEU and NATO, and subject Western 
Germany’s military development to a Communist veto. 

A recent addition to the Communist proposal for limitation of Big 
Four forces in Germany and neighboring states was that the intro- 
duction of atomic military formations and nuclear weapons into the 
area should also be forbidden.*” The Soviet Union tried to paint this 
as a sort of ‘‘trial’’ that might lead to general disarmament. However, 
Western agreement to such a ban would completely nullify present 
NATO defense strategy. 

In its recent proposals of November 17, 1956, the Soviet Union again 
propounded a plan for reducing forces in Europe, this time offering to 
consider saad surveillance over this area. The plan called for a 
reduction within the next year of one-third in the forces of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the U.S. S. R. in Germany and a 
“considerable” cutback in troop formations of the same four powers 
stationed in NATO and the Warsaw Treaty countries. In 2 years, 
the plan proposed, all foreign military bases on the territory of other 
states would be liquidated. Finally, Moscow proposed certain inter- 
national control measures such as ground inspection posts, and ex- 
pressed its willingness to consider limited application of the aerial 
photography plan originally suggested by President Eisenhower at 
Geneva in 1955. According to the Soviet proposal, the aerial sur- 
veillance plan might be established “‘within the area of disposition in 
Europe of the principal armed forces of” NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact “‘to a depth of 800 kilometers (480 miles) east and west of the 
demarcation line between” them.’ If adopted in their present 
form, the Soviet proposals would result in a great advantage for the 
U.S. S. R. for they would leave the latter in a position to exert pre- 
ponderant military influence in Europe. 

A demilitarized zone might serve its traditional purpose of giving 
warning in the event of an attack by conventional forces; however, in 
the event of a planned attack by airpower equipped with nuclear 
bombs, such a zone might have little effect. A neutralized area might 
well be bypassed completely as an aggressor, from the heart of his 
territory, concentrated his power on the heart of his chief enemy. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The present Western European security system was created as a 
result of the Soviet military threat that rapidly materialized in the 
years following World War II. This security system, encompassed 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Western European 
Union, has as its goal to build up sufficient strength to make it clearly 
unprofitable for a potential aggressor to attempt to strike, NATO 
and WEU are so organized as to permit Western Germany to contrib- 
ute effectively to Western Europe’s as well as its own defense but in 
such a way as to preclude the rise of German militarism whieh twice 
in this century has embroiled Europe and the United States in war. 

The conventional armed forces at present assigned to NATO for 
the defense of Western Europe are of a relatively modest size, but are 
being strengthened by advanced weapons furnished mainly by the 


107 The Times (London), April 2, 1956: 7. 
1% The text of the Soviet proposal is given in the New York Times, November 18, 1956: 33, 
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United States. A mainstay of the defense of the western continent 
is the nuclear air striking power of the United States and Great 
Britain based in Europe and elsewhere in the world.) 

The Western European nations and the United States do not intend 
to abandon this security system for a disarmament agreement which 
does not offer a security substitute at least as effective as the one in 
being. Such a substitute would have to take into account at least 
— factors. 

. In order to be acceptable it would have to satisfy the reasonable secu- 
= interests of both sides. A general security system embracing both 
the present NATO countries and the nations in the Kuropean Com- 
munist orbit might assume various forms. Recent negotiations be- 
tween the Western Powers and the U.S. S. R. have centered around 
a general European security treaty pledging assistance to a victim of 
aggression. But whatever the form, it would appear necessary that 
it assure all parties of protection against any unjustified application 
of force, or otherwise it would seem futile to expect acceptance. For 
the western nations assurance of adequate security is particularly 
vital because of the aggressive character of Soviet policy and the 
ease with which the Moscow Government can shift from maneuver 
to megs vein : 

2. Solution of the problem of German reunification is a requirement 
for genuine security.—The strategic location of Germany, its large 
and skilled population, and its economic potential make Germany a 
key factor in the future of European security. Divided as it is now 
it looms like an unhealed sore in the heart of the Continent. Its con- 
tinued partition between the Communist and free world would be a 
festering menace to international peace, and any attempt to estab- 
lish a iasting European system of security without ending that parti- 
= would be an illusion. 

3. Any reduction of armaments cannot eet the military balance in 
Europe or the world at large——Any European agreement on disarma- 
ment and security, although it might soften the tensions between the 
Communist and the western nations, could not be counted on to 
alter the basic Communist urge for world domination. It will there- 
fore still be necessary that a balance of strength be preserved on the 
Continent between the western alliance and the bloc led by Moscow. 
Moreover, it appears difficult to preserve such a balance in Europe 
unless it is also preserved in the world at large. The great powers 
with interests in Europe are also great powers of the world, many 
of them with vital military, politic al, and economic commitments in 
other parts of the globe. Tn making. overall reductions in the armed 
forces of these European countries their worldwide interests will 
inevitably have to be accounted for. This factor need not exclude, 
however, the possibility of establishing in Europe areas of arms 
limitation or of a specially limited military character in the nature 
of buffer zones. 

10 On November 13, 1956, Supreme Allied Commander Alfred Gruenther declared: ‘‘Probably the out- 
standing element in the deterrent as of today * * * is the fact that we have air units with an overwhelming 
capacity which would retaliate very significantly and very destructively * * *.’"’ Department of the Army 
message of November 13, 1956. 
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